i.   POEMS   OF  CATHOLICISM
another prosperous Lord Mayor; and ten dumb centuries
continued voiceless.' But if Carlyle had stopped there, it
would have been only a half-truth; he adds, 'and the ten other
listening centuries (for there will be ten of them and more)
would have had no Divina Commedia to hear!3 Dante, as we
know,1 looked forward to the listening centuries, though he
did not expect that as many as ten centuries would continue
to listen to him. And he looked, as we also know, right across
those ten 'dumb' centuries which he is supposed to represent,
back to the poets of Rome. It was as the fellow of Virgil and
Horace, of Ovid and Lucan, that he hoped to be remembered.
We should think of him as cthe poet of Catholicism', certainly;
but we may also think of him in the way Shelley does in the
Defence of Poetry, as throwing a bridge over the stream of time,
and uniting the modern and the ancient world. We may
sometimes get more out of marking how the poets unite the
ages, than by separating them into compartments: cDante the
poet of Catholicism, Shakespeare of Feudalism'.
And, in the way it unites different ages, the Divine Comedy
resembles our English Piers Plowman, whose poet has also been
claimed as the poet of Catholicism.
In one of the best essays which have been written on Piers
Plowman, Mr. Christopher Dawson described it as written by
'at once the most English of Catholic poets and the most
Catholic of English poets'.2 Some months after I had quoted
this judgment, I was wondering exactly what interpretation
I should myself put upon the word 'Catholic' in the phrase
which I had repeated with warm agreement. By a curious
coincidence, I found a letter from Mr. G. G. Coulton awaiting
me, asking that very question: 'Did I mean Roman Catholic?'
To some extent Mr. Dawson had answered the question him-
self: for he had said that the spiritual successors of Piers Plowman
are to be found among the Puritans and the rebels, with Fox
and Bunyan and Whitfield and Blake. I would go farther, and
say that we find in Piers Plowman that determination to follow
the search for 'Saint Truth' wherever it may lead, which has
1 See above, p. 25.
2 The English Way, 1933, p. 160.